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On this campus gestarch 
in “wireless” led to 
cessful transmissions of voice and music in 
' 1917, and the beginning of prpadcesting. on. 


a scheduled basis in 1919, = ~~ | 
Experimental station 9XM 
_ telegraphic signals from Science Hall until — 
1917, when it was moved to Sterling Hall. 
In that year Professor Earle M. Terry and 
students built and operated 
E _ telephone” transmitter. 
1918, during World War | 
stations were ordered silenced, 9XM operated 
under special authorization to continue its 
s telephonic exchange with U.S. Navy stations 
on the Great Lakes. After the war, = 
were directed to the general public. 
WHA letters replaced the 9XM ie 
January 13, 1922. Thus, the University of 
Wisconsin station, under the calls 9XM and WHA, 


has sees in existence longer than any oer 
Marker Erected 1958 


2 “The. Oldest Station in the Nation” 
: 
¥ 
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Harold A. Engel (right), Assisting Di 
Hol, presents a framed tube to C. AL. Jan 
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4 AROVE: 
rector of 
mews) 
() THE COVE! slorica 
1958, on the University of 
Socicel ana Unive) li 
a wl iy Oldest 
the National Association of Education I} office 14 
fall, ( wa / py. and all subseriptions 
/ 
should be ent to Tt Gregor Has Class atter N ember a 
96, 1956, at the post office. Urban: March 5. 1879. The Na 
tional fssociatio of fneationa der the laws of the State 
of Hlinois as a non-profit organization ring the use of radio and 
television for education Subseriptions S4.00 a vear 


The Oldest Station 


in the Nation 


Wisconsin celebrates forty years 


of regularly scheduled broadcasting 


Someone observed that the path 
of educational broadcasting 1s 
marked by the gravestones of sta 
trons which 


perished by the way 


side. 


Recently different of 
marker was ereeted. It marks the 
existence of a station which weath 
ered the storms and continues t 
serve. On the University of Wis 
consin campus im Madison stand 
an official State Historical Society 
plague commemorating the estab 


lishment there of OX M-WHA,., “th 


oldest station in the nation.” 


ON M owas the call which identi 

fied the experimental station op 
erated by the physics department 
of the University of Wisconsin. It 
began as “wireless telegraph” 
station, and then went into wireless 
telephony. The work with tube 
building, for transmitting modulat 

ed signals, began in 1916, and by 
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1917 “suceesstul” transmissions ot 
voice and music were accomplished 
By 1919 a 
broadcasting had been established 
In January, 1922, the new WHLA 


call was assigned. 


regular schedule ot 


By Harold A. Engel 


elssistant Director, Wisconsin 
State Broadcasting Servic 


chapters typical of many stations 


The story of mecluce 
There were successes, and tailures 
and times of erists. However, 
through a combination of circum 
stances, and the courageous detes 
mination of a few men of char 
acter and vision, was able 
to avoid pitfalls which caused the 
demise of many contemporary sta 


tions. 


& 

Nai 
ait 
a 

a 


MURAL IN RADIO HALL 


1. James B. Davis 5. J. P. Foerst 
Koswell Herrick 6. Wilham Lighty 
> Burton Aliller Malcolm Ilanson 


©. AM. Jansky, Jr 


Durmg World War |, at a suecess as tube-makers. By the 


time when most transmitters were — time the government ban on broad 
forced to dismantle their equip- casting was lifted in 1919, th 
ment, through an act) f fate University of Wisconsin. station's 
was ordered to remain opera telephonic broadcasting was well 
tion, It had been engaged in two established. 


wav wireless communication with 


the Great Lakes Naval Training So it was that the University 
Station at Waukegan, Illinois, of Wisconsin: station, despite the 
Which the Navy desired to have necessity for the occasional halting 
continued 9XNM continued, of on-the-air activities for equip 
and that period op ment rebuilding, vacation periods, 
erators achieved considerabl and limited) funds, was able to 
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Wisconsin State Broadcasting 
of Wisconsin, 


versity 


lndrew W. Hopkins 
Y Kdward Bennett 
AL. Terry 
11. Henry L. Ewhank 


retain its broadcasting station. To- 
day it remains the country’s oldest 
station, im terms of continuous 
licensing, maintenance, and opera 


tion. 


In radio’s era of runaway 
growth in the ‘twenties, education- 
al stations were largely forgotten 
in the rush to provide entertain- 
ment for the masses. They were 
ignored by commercial operators 


except as they might wish to ac- 
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Artist: John Stella 


Vadison 


Uni 


12. Waldemar Geltch 
13. Edgar B. Gordon 
14. Paul Sanders 


quire their facilities. These opera 
vy to think 
though several re 


tors were too busy much 


about history 
ferred to their “pioneer” status 
WWI Detroit, 
Which is credited with starting in 
July, 1920, and KOKA Pittsburgh, 


November 2 


, 


Among them are 


which dates back to 
1920. even among the early com 
mercial stations the mortality rate 


was high as the jockeying for fay 


Continued on page 18 
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Educational Broadcasting 
and Public Relations 


PR expert says 


it pays to make friends 


| 
How well do educational broad 
casting stations handle their public 


relations 


to put it another way, how 


CONSCIOUS are oul educational 


broadcasting stations Ot 


dav-bv-day 


propel 
public relations 
1 rhap at this point a workable 


] 


definition of publi relations would 


orden this on 


about 
relations 1s prac 
ing and maintaiming 
st favorable attitudes pos 
amongd thre Ke 


pli possibli 


atest number 


on a continuing 


rimanent basis 


this definition ts 


accepted, 
ublie re lations VOCS Tal bye yond the 


hed 


and 


chores of program 
releases, 
littl 
| condueted last ¥Car for 


Publi 


luision 


HeCWspapel 


tous Ina research 


pr | 


Relations Comin 


ed was to the effect that “The par 
ticipation in public relations activ- 


broadcasting 


ities by educational 


Sstalions Is spotts 


By Elmer G. Sulzer 
Radio and Tel ez ist 


Indiana Ui 


Director, 
Communications, 


(this 
that 
heaped Loo 


add 


too) 


1S eood 


hasten lo 


relations, CXCESS 


public 
blame should not be 


hastily upon the care-worn shoul 
ders of educational station directors 
\MlIany of them 


dened by the 


are too heavily 


day lo day chores 


handling conventional crises 


tinge with committees, and. fill 


out questionnaires of the na 
broad 


graduate students in 


be 
ay 11 
Good 
tion 
the 
] tie Fed ationa Broadcasti! Uy 
NAEB EE: ina. NAEB. 1958 
tec. a signi! reach 
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casting to think much about station 
public relations. 


But right at this point, | have 
reached my thesis for today, which 
is that educational station public 
attitude of 
mind than it is the pinpointing of 
And our 
think 
public relations twenty-four hours 


relations 1s more an 


spec! fic PR activities. 


educational directors must 


a day 


It is not enough for the directo 
or station manager, only, to think 
The 
every Per 
son on his staff with the same idea 
this 


in terms of public relations. 


boss must indoctrinate 


for engimeers, stu 


anc 


dent assistants, seeretaries 


What 


tion employee more important 


Secretaries ! class of sta 


than the secretaries, because usually 


they are the strangers’ first contact 


with the station. 


(out taries at the Indiana 


University, Radio and VPelevision 


service are attractive (not chem) 


cally glamorous) individuals 


who just do the right thing 


naturally when a- visitor 


comes in, Whether he is a 
student’s) parent, another member 
of the I. U. staff, or a represen 


ive from the industry. 


lirst 


varmly and cordially and make him 


they greet the visitor 


feel at home. Then, they promptly 
effort to 


stranger has 


make every locate the 


person the come to 


see. They even show some anxiety 
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the matter. If the desired 


person is not readily available, a 


substitute staff member is quickly 


suggested, 


If no acceptable person can be 
found at once, how does the visitor 
fare? Is he left to his thoughts, the 
e amination of pictures on the wall, 
or must he just gaze out the win 


dow 


Not at all. The secretaries pro 
him with reading matter. It 
nught be oan 


vide 
issue. ot Variety 
(the latest num 
The Pitchman 


desires. to 


Broadcasting 

a COps ot 

lf the visitor comment 

to a secretary, the secretary cheer 
fully communicates back. 

If five minutes elapses and sull 


the wandering staff member has 


not shown, a seeretary asks our 


visitor if he would like a cup of 
coffee (a coffee machine helps in 
this case) or a coke. Our waiting 
customer usually replies in the at 
firmative, and the simple beverage 
this 


vice may cost the station dire 


is promptly forthcoming. So 


nickels a month. ut 
it worth it? 


publi 
that 


Truly, relations 


rental attitude must permeate 


Stations’ everv action. Let me 


story that does not retleet on 


us too favorably. 


: 

4 

a our acting program supervisor and 


The Role of Music 
in European Broadcasting 


Canadian observer finds 


overseas programs superior 


Serious music in all its phases 
and aspects forms by far the great 
est part of European broadeast 


ing. With this 


would sum up the findings of an 


brief statement, | 


extensive survey which | conduct 


ed during my recent recital tour 


of radio television 


centers. Impressions gained from 


consultations with offic 


these 


mtinate 


ials of centers, as well as 
an exchange of views and reports 
occasioned by the UNESCO musie 


held in 


which | had the honor to partict 


council sessions Paris;. 


pate, show two basic premises 


which should be mentioned from 


both a factual and a eritical point 
finan 


of view: 1. The sources ot 


cial maintenance of all broadcast 
mg im are either public or 
Radio is consid 


better 


eovernmental. 2. 


ered an eminently medium 


than television for music. broad 


casts, even though some outstand 
ing programs are being presented 


on television 


While these factors are no reve- 
lations to us, it should be kept in 
mind that they do shape the en- 
tire texture of programming in a 
definite manner. The first 
and 


enables 


station management program 


direction to plan, far ahead, for 


series of great events, assuring the 


By Karl Haas 


Lecturer Recit- 
Broadcasting 


Pianist and 
alist, Canadian 
Corporation 


musical coherence and continuity 
for good 
fear of 
poll-struck 


of subject matter vital 


listening, without suspen- 
sion by Sponsors. As 
factor, visual dis 


aural 


for the second 
mental 
the 


chiet reason why TY plays a com 


traction trom and 


concentration is considered 


minor role music 


Asa result, elaborate 


paratively 
broadcasting. 
planning is lavished on radio pro 
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grams, even in the face of a steadily 
increasing growth of TV. As the 
Director of the 


“Not 


only will radio live on because it 


Hessische 
funk in puts it: 
presents different programs in a 
manner different from that of TV. 
but radio would have had to be in 
vented and developed even if TV 
had been born first.” 

lor factual report, | have 
singled out four of the most import 
ant music centers among the Euro 
pean stations included re 
itinerary: Tless- 
lrankfort, So- 


Radiodif fusion 


eital and survey 
ischer Rundfunk 
crete Suisse de 
(geneva, Radiodiffusion lrancaise 
Paris; and Radio Nederland 


Versul. 


program of the 
lerankfort 1s 


The musical 
Hessische Rundfunk 
an extremely claborate one. Lo 
cated in a magnificent new build 
ing, Which was originally intend- 
ed to house the West German Par 
lament, the station has at its dispo 
sal one of the finest auditoriums in 
europe today. In it will take place, 
during the course of the current 
season, sixteen symphony concerts, 
eight) special youth concerts, and 


six chamber music concerts, all 
public concerts played by the sta 
orchestra, 


lion's own symphony 


with renowned soloists and con 
ductors. This is one of three or 
chestral organizations which Hes 
sischer) Rundfunk employs solely 
for its own purposes, in addition 
These 


which are usually over 


to a large chorus. public 


concerts, 
subscribed, are repeated on radio 
ARY 
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attend, 


for those who could not 


Other radio offerings include such 
fare as weekly programs entitled 
Paths to New Music,” ino which 
the evolution of twentieth century 
music is demonstrated by way of 


relationship with past periods of 
writing, and a series called “Studio 
for New Alusic,” consisting of dis 
cussions and commentary On New 
works performed at uropean fes 
tivals of modern music. A separate 
department of educational pro- 
grams brings children’s live per 
formances of masterworks, pro 
grams on form and interpretation 
of music, broadcasts of actual mus 
ice-making in the home, exciting 
demonstrations of how to set words 
to music (in opera and lied), music 
at seventeenth and cighteenth cen 
tury courts, musical portraits, cari] 
lon programs, and liturgical music 
of Ambrosius, while separate adult 
education fare offers programs on 
music of many peoples, demon- 
stration of how a record is made, 
mathematics and music, and many 


others. 


A Sunday request program, di 
rected by a well-known critic, has 
enjoyed many years of popularity. 
Kequests for serious works come 
in by the thousands, and programs 
are distinguished by the coherence 
of their stylistic construction. Send 
ers of requests are notified in ad 


vance of the date of broadcast 


of their favorites. 


Hessischer Rundfunk operates 


wave Jenegths, one being 


On two 


Continued on page 21 
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Answer to a Director's 


Dilemma 


Nebraska station solves 


TV classroom problem 


production problem has 


KUON-TV,. the 

of Nebraska’s educa 

vision station. lor sey 

the station has present 

weekly program called “Let's 

Visit School.” A classroom of the 
Lincoln Public Schools is brought 
to the studio, where the cameras 
watching the teach 


a spontaneous 


| | ] 


been to catch a student 
the nucrophone 
second 

on hin 

fifteen 

aliswer Cul 
television 
only the last 


2 response 


lution to this director’s dilemma. 
In prior planning with the teach 


By Robert Schlater 


Program  Alanager, KUON 
Uni eErsity OT \ el raska 


eT. this SVstem 1S worked out: Cre 
feacher doeswt actually call on the 
student to recite; the mike boom 


Ope ral dor 


Ilere is how ait works When 
that point in the program is reached 
Where the question-answer tech 
nique is used, the boon 
chooses a student at n and 

] 


him. The close up camera Wamed 


re 
ab 
er and students im 
3 eis luation 
: | j 
over hi 
recil 
and 
rector wu 
Iwo or three words 
on the an 2 
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Pr ects and Products 


a monthly column 


by 


Philip Lewis 


CC-TV USED 
IN A DECENTRALIZED ELECTRIC PAGE TURNER 


LIBRARY SITUATION . 


Qne oof the most unique and 


laginative uses of closed-cireutt 


television Is reported Rove 
trell Bristol, Deputy Project 


3 rector, Alderman Library, Univer 
sitv of Virginia at Charlottesvill 
+, Phe purpose of the installation is 
to determine the applicability. of 
television equipment to researeh 
brary use in the transmission of 
‘ sual images of book pages 
Several buildings on the campus 
are at a considerable distance from 
the Ihbrarv. A number of the more 
emote structures, however, are 
now connected with the Keference 
Center by coaNnial cable and as 1] ¢, a request Tor a particular 
sociated control and communication reberencs telephoned the 
ires. The system provides view library trom a remote viewing sta 
Ing monitors at each reception sta tion he book located and 
tion, along with telephone intercom — placed on an electrically, operated 


and remote controls. a television 


{ 
/ \ | 
SLL 
| 
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camera. Controls are operated to 
activate the system, and to make 
minor adjustments for effective 
transmission of the particular ma- 
terial. Ifrom here on the viewer 
manipulates his remote controls 
to cause the TV camera to pan and 
ult, or to cycle the page turner to 
the left or to the right. The tele 
phone is used to inform the library 


CONT "ROLLED 
CAMERA & 
LIGHTS 


whe 1 the SeCTFVICe 1s lo be concluded, 


or to ask for additional material. 


This « rimental de sign Is Olle 


(it several that have been 1m 


plemented to effect data transfer 
between a central depository and 
multiple remote locations. Other 
applications will be described from 
time to time in subsequent presenta 
tions. 


CELE 


“remo te 
trols 


EMOTE 
\ 
REMOTE VIEWING 

STATION 
: 3 

Q 
: (Vv 4 
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TELEVISED INSTRUCTION 
FOR THE HOSPITALIZED 
AND THE HOMEBOUND 


Bedside held) an 


iaportant challenge for educational 


teaching has 


administrators ever since this 
ice became a responsibility of the 
schools. ¢ urrently, the two major 


approaches toward a satisfactory 
solution of this complex and costly 


problem involve 


a. the traveling teacher, who 
makes regular visits to the 


home or hospital unit to pro 
vide individual tutoring. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulato; 


Compan, 


visitations by the special 
] ] 

teacher to supplement the im 
structional facility. of tele 
phone imtercommunication 
ana 
pro 


viding one-way or two-wa 


between the lassroom 


the home-mstallations, 


audio exchange 


A newly Nin 


neapolis Honeywell Bedside Con 


introduced 


trol Center for institutional use in 
television 


( lose ra ( IT 


linked to the 


cludes a 


hospital 


4 
| 
/ / hid 
nhinwed om pag 
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Book Review 


Voluntary Listener msorshif by Lewis Hall \ 
Keport to educational Broadcasters on the Experiment 
at Califorma. Pacifica Foundation, 
Berkeley, California, 1958, 95 pages 


The author, Lewis Hall, the (on the basis of the Pacifica 
late president the Pacitica periment, the answer can now. be 
Foundation. The experiment ce eviven in the affirmative. The im 
cribed, and the publication of this plications of this “discovery” for 
eport, were made possible by  cducational and cultural broad 
rrants from the Fund for Adult | casting in the U.S. are tremendous. 
Iedueation 
The book treats with admirable 
Although Lewis Till does not dispassion the erises through 


ay so, the idea involved in this ex which the station and staff passed 
periment was largely his “brain in the period from 1952 to the 
child.” As Harold Winkler states present. There were frequently no 
in the Preface: “T beeame Presi funds to pay the staff, even the 
dent of Vacifica Foundation extremely minimal salaries plan 

ember, 1957, just in time to ned. Whole staffs were turned out 


reside over the harvesting of the only to come back later to continue 
planti of previous vears.” this single-minded experiment to 
test whether minorities would pay 
he question which this experi for mature materials designed for 
to test the 2% he 
ational  broadeasting,” was started at a time 
entially th Can such a station hen prospects for IM were good. 
nt on meome, o1 ubseription Hlowever, most of the years of the 
basis (810.00 per vear), froma sig xperiment were vears of FM de 
nificant enougl nority of a pop ination: people were unable even 
ulation (20% to “produce annual to get replacement parts for set 
revenues to cove perating costs” The tribute which this book con- 


i 
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TAB 


PROJECTED REVENUES OF 


SPONSORED 


La 
ELEVEN 
STATIONS 


AM LISTENER- 


Approx. 1950 Census 


From 2% Res] 


Metropolitan Area AM Sets (Dwelling Units) Annual Revenue 
San lrancisco 982,000 $196,000 
os Angeles 1,627 000 325,000 
Washington, D. C. 812,000 162,000 
Philadelphia 1.368.000 274.000 
New York Cits 2.960 O00 592 OOO 
Boston 1,194,000 239,000 
Chicago 1,758,000 352,000 
Detroit 1.093 000 219,000 
Cincinnati 641,000 128,000 
Pittsburgh &&2,000 176.000 
buftalo 741,000 148,000 
stitutes to the FAKE, as well as to once given a chore 
Mr. Hill and the talented staff 
who staved by him, is unique. Indu Mr. Hill gives the accompanying 
cational broadcasters who believe table (Table A) to illustrate the 
their lot is difficult may well draw potential of the 2% principle for 
inspiration from this report of AM radio. 
faith in the integrity and intelh 
gence of at least enough of | the The suggestibility of this ap 
people to eheit their support proach for TV, as well, is obvious: 
Phe experience and principles 
In an industriahzed age when 

, 5 outhned here seem to suggest a ma 
standardization, and the concept of © 36, opportunity for the further de 
radio and 1 \ as mass me dia, * velopment and support of educa 
nalize the minority with tastes for tional TV stations on VHF chan 
ething finer, how willing this nels We may feel reasonably 
ninority to pay specifically certain that listener sponsorship, 
service that not only satisfies but 


also challenges it? Here again, the 
answer is a tribute to the discrim 
ination of intelhgent Americans, 
FEBRUARY 


properly organized with regard to 


programming and promotion, can 


mtinued 
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ETV: Teaching or 


Showmanship 


Two kinds of programs 


require different approaches 


ETV produces LWoO essentially 


different kinds of program fare: 
(1) the instructional program and 
(2) the general 


These 


exclusive 


interest program. 


categories are not mutually 


one program may have 


clements of each kind embodied in 
it. But the philosophy behind the 
programming in each case is dit 


ferent 
The Instructional Program 


fall all the in 


school programs, all the telecourses 


Into this cat POT) 


and direct teaching « Xperiments in 
ETV. The 
is teaching, pure and simple, 


and all the 


purpose ot such pro 


principles of 
teaching apply. One of these prin 
ciples, the importance of first 
motivating the student to want the 


knowledge which the teacher is 


about to impart, is particularly im 


portant im ITV. Many teachers 
have neglected this motivation, 
knowing that the classroom audi 
ence Was a Captive audience, and 


relying on the goal of credit and a 


the student 


eood oracle to motivate 


to stav awake. Since these are in 


deed fac lors, albeit Very poor ones, 


in motivation, education has been 
able to limp along on this basis with 
only an occasional individual with 


the leadership, the enthusiasm, the 


sumulation to really motivate 
and follow through that 
By Rudy Bretz 
Ilead, Television and Radio 


Center, UCL | 


motivation, and be remembered 
fondly 


subsequent life. 


throughout each student’s 


Where credit and grades are 


factors im instructional television, 
here indeed exists a captive audi 
ence, and the presentation can be 
unmotivated and dull without great 


You 


vou don't 


risk of losing the audience 


can get away with less — 
have to be as good, in other words, 


when vou have a captive audience 


But if the course 1s broadcast. 


C ontiniti 
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Research 
Fact 
Sheets 


Index by Country, Organization, Content, 


Audience, System, and Use 


(through December 31, 1958) 


1. Country in which research was 2. Source of report 


done Universities 

USA Series | 1, 3-5, 7, ©4945, 
te 17-18, 21-23, 26, 30, 33-34, 
Series | 1-10, 12-18, 36-38, 42, 44-45, 47, 50, 52 
20-31, 33-52 Series I] — 2-4, 11-12, 14, 17, 
Series I] 1-18 18 
Series 1-12 Series ] 
Series 1V — 1, 7%, 00, 12,04 
Series V 1.5 16, 18, 22, 23 
Series VI 1-5. 9 Series V 3 
Series VII 1-5, 5. 9 Series V1 6,9 


Series VII 


foundations and Organizations 


Series I ~~ 11, 32 Series | —- 2, 11, 43 

Series 1\ 9a, 19, 21 Series 14 
Britain Series II] 

} 19 Series 13, 17 

Series IV — 11, 20 Series V 2 

Series V1 6-8 Senes V1 = 
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NAEB Fact Sheet Service Index 


\rmed Arts 
Series | 3->, 7 8, 14, Series | 13. 18 
series [1] Series | £, & th. 32. 
TV Station or Broadcasting 26, 27, 18, 22, 33, 24. 40. 47 
( Orporation Series I] tt. 14, 12 
Series | 6, 12. 9.32 Series IT] Pa 
Series [\ 9a, 11, 19-21 Series VII Pas 
Series VI 6-8 Mathematics 
Public School Systems Series | 20,25, a1. 40 
Series | Series I] 15 
31, 39, 40, 48, 49, 351 4. Audience covered in report 
Series II 10, 13-15 College leve 
vel 
Series [1] Series | 10, 18, 
Series I\ l 21-23, 26, 30. 33, 34. 36-38. 
(sovernment 44 45 47. 50 
Series 2,8 Series I] 3; 49: 
Councils Series IT] 
Series IT] Series VII | 
3. ATV course content Secondary school level 
Psychology Series | 13, 24, 
Seri 4 ‘os 15, 18 31, 39, 40, 48. 49 
Series 
SeTIES ) j 
Military Traming Courses 
OC “lementary school leve 
1278 Series | 24.. 39:40. 48. 
{9 
Series IT] 5 we 
Series I] 10. £3.15 
anguages 
Nerres ( 
Series 13, 18, 19, 25 
Series I\ £5 
Series I] 15 
ee Mixed levels (audience surveys, 
Series | 15. 18. 23. 25. 28. home audiences, ete. ) 
37, 49. 31, 33 Series | 1, 2, 6, 8, 10. ¥2Z, V7. 
( ? 5? 
english (Composition and Lite 19, 42, 52 
Series Is 
Series 1 — 18, 24, 25, 27. 30. series IIT — 6, 8 
10, 44. 50 Series 10-212 22. 
>2 
eries I] 
on il SCICNCE \ 3 
| 23. 36. 15, series \ | 2, 5 
19 Continued on page 3A 
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Research 
Fact 
Sheets 


Series I: The Effectiveness of Television as a 
Teaching Tool 


53. The Chicago City Junior College Experi- 
ment in Offering College Courses for Credit 
via Open-Circuit Television 


By Chfford G 
( 


krickson and AI 


Chausow, 


hicago Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois, March 1958, 


15 lables 


The Chicago City Junior Col- 
lege experiment in offering regular 
college courses for credit via open- 
circuit. television is a joint effort 
of the Chicago Board of Edueation, 
Chicago's educational Channel 11 
(WTETW) and the Fund tor the 
Ieducation. TV 


College, as it is called on the air, 


Advancement of 


Is Net a separate college or branch, 
but an integral part of the Chicago 
City Jumor College. Teaching staff 
is drawn from the permanent fac 
ulty; the television teacher retains 
his status as a member of the fac 
ulty of his home branch, but also 
holds a special assignment as tele 


vision teacher for all the branches. 
The first-vear curricula includ 


FEBRUARY 


ed Ienelish, social science, biology, 
physical science and humanities. 


In the fall of 1957, the program 


as expaitded lo include psycholo 


ey. accounting, Girege shorthand, 


and mathematics. 


(groups and methods being com- 
pared were: 
1. experimental television stu 
dents receiving 30-minute tele 
cast lessons at home. 
2. 


dents receiving 30-minute tel 


Control classroom stu 
cast lessons and 20 minutes of 
conventional follow-up in- 


struction. 


3. Conventional Control—class 
room students receiving 50 
minute lessons taught by 


iy 
| 
i 
19955) = 


1 
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oular clas 


teachers. 

\ summary of the results. al 
though “the approach is exphicith 
me ot suspended judgment,” is as 


17 
POMOWS 


Phe of fe ring of college cours- 


CS fOr credit On Open-circuit 


television finds a receptive 


audience ot credit students 


vho are older and more high 


motivated than normal-ace 


classroom students 
] possible lo prepare 
and present regular college 


courses on open-circuit with 


out significant adjustment of 
primary objectives and learn 
Ing’ materials. 


Phe adaption oft the teaching 
situation to the Opportunities 
and limitations of the medium 
requires preparation and cre- 
ativity well beyond that af 


forded by normal allotments 


of time tor classroom teach 


ing 
excellent) classroom teachers 
Who wish to participate can, 
1 
without 


almost CXCeption, 


learn to be etfective television 


teachers. Prime requisites are 
scholarship and the ability. to 


work with 


COOPCTrallve ly 
other 
‘| hie 


es Which are directed primar 


presentation of telecours 


lv to credit students acquires 
a not-for-credit following 
everal times larger than the 
credit audience 


The television teacher Can pre- 


10). 
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controversial and 


sent Scns! 
live material the open- 
circuit audience even in a 


metropolitan center if his ap- 
proach 1S objective, scholarly 
and devoid of sensationalism 
Both credit and not-for-credit 
students expressed essentially 
positive attitudes to the open- 
circuit’ television offering of 
standard college courses 

In all subjects taught, the tele 
Vision experimental group 
showed higher though not sig- 
nificantly higher achievement 
the 


In mathematics 


than two control groups. 
lish, 


where the sroups were cequat 
by the 


and |: 


? 
Nye 


method, 
using mental ability and sub- 


cCo-Variance 


ject pre-test as correction 


factors, there was no. signifi- 


cant difference between the 
achievement of the experi 
mental and the conventional 
groups. 

In social SCIENCE, when the 


matched pairs method was ap- 
phed using the Critical Think 
Pre for 


equating pairs, 


test as base 


there was no 
significant difference between 
the achievement of the experi 
the 
control groups. 
The 


the achievement of 


mental and conventional 


apparent superiority of 
the ex- 
perimental television group 
can be presumed to be related 
to the factors of age, maturity, 
and motivation. 
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Series I: The Effectiveness of Television as a 
Teaching Tool 


54. An Adventure 


in Educational Television: 


a Report on "Asia in Ferment" 


By Victor 


Pitkin, Connecticut State Department 


of Education, Division of Instruction, llartford, Con- 
necticut, 1957 (MMimeographed ) 


The 


ment.” was offered to the public 


telecourse, “Asia in ler- 
schools of Connecticut in the fall of 
1956-57. It consisted of 36 pro 
erams, televised twice a week from 
9-30 to 10:00 a.m. Some 20 schools 
took Statistical data 


collec ted from 16 schools. 


part. were 
while one 
school used as a 


additional Was 


control group. 
The remainder of the informa 


tion about production trans 
problems is docu 


mented in the report. The most ex 


mission well 
citing portion of the study les in 


the impact it had individual 


members of the classes. Chaptet 
well-documented re 


to . the 


PIVES 


| ive 


sponses of seven pupils 
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course. Their opinions were asked 
in September before viewing the 
after 
Interested 


series and also January 
having seen the series. 
readers are referred to the original 
study for this tabulation. The table 
on the next page gives a few ex 
amples. 

In addition to impact on pupils, 
the other major findings were: 

The 


thoritics on 


brought au 
Asia 


than 20 classrooms involving 


telecourse 
into more 
more than 450 pupils, provid 
ing them with a well-rounded 
picture of Asian civilizations 
Probably this 
complished in no other 


could be a 
Way 
than by television 


1c 
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Pupil September 
Ind a a 
area Where 
phants are 
jungle land 


foun: 
with 


animal 


(Orient, the 
ditferent 
()riental 


as quite 


In the 


AT ¢ quite 


st thing | 
about India ts 
dhism, poorness 
the 


In the Orient, 


are music 
dancers strike 


good dancers 


Phe first thing | 
about India is dark 


ned people 
‘| he 


about 


first thing | 
India is) | 
SOTTYS for the people 


2. The pupils, whether brig 
below 


average, 


cant gains in informatior 


TABLE 


jungle 


wild 
arts 

fron 


dancers 


thinl 


sud 


arts 


(oriental 


Mie as 


think 
skin 


think 
tee] 


ht Ol 


made sIgniti 


3. The pupils enrolled in classes 


that the telecourse 


siderable emphasis 


made 
nificantly better gains 

pupils enrolled in classes 
less emphasis 

\n analysis of individual 
that the 

widely dit fe 


for 


show 
had 


on 


studies 
COUTSEe 


effects pupils: 


con 

than 

with 


Case 
tele 
ring 


SOD 


pupils their attitudes toward 


the Orient were of inert 


ased 
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January 

India is a large country 
with rich resources, a 
large land of many ports 


and many people 


In the Orient, the arts 
beautitul, ditferent 
old Oriental 


dancers strike 


are 
and 
as 


being very artistic 


The first thing | think 
about India is its people, 
their poorness 

In the Orient, the arts 
are mysterious. Oriental 


dancers strike me as 


good dancers. 


think 
lot of 


The first thing | 
about India is a 


people. 
The 


about 


first thine think 


India is dirt. 


sympathy ; some pupils were 
the 


Orient in September than in 


more receptive toward 
While the majority 
the tel 
course, there was also a small 


January ; 
of pupils enjoved 
percentage who rejected the 
experience. 

KETV does not in itself pro- 
vide a motivation to some of 
those pupils who do not like 


. The telecourse seemed geared 


Continued on page 3¢ 
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Teaching Tool 


55. Teaching by Television in the Army—an 
Overview 


Kanner, \udio-\Visual Communication 
Summer, 1958, Vol. 6. Ne PL 172-188 


Since 1950, the U.S. Army has used for teaching for as long 
been developing the use of tele as eight hours a day for five 
Vision to meet military training days. 
and intormational requirements. demonstrated that television 


This program. represents one recordings can effectively re 


of the most extensive amih place or supplement class 
r civihan efforts to ce room instruction and are also 
velop televiston. The major effective for review re 
aspect of the program has produced fresher trainme: and demon 
the toHlowing results on using tel strated that kinescopes can be 
Vision for teaching purposes: used exclusively for teaching 
1. indicated that television is as for six hours a day over a 
effective as conventional in three-day period 
struction for teaching a 5. developed techniques for 
variety of subject matters training new. television in 
2. demonstrated that motor skills structors in a fraction of the 
(machine gun assembly, radio time required tor classroom 
alignment, ete,) can be taught instructors, 
by television demonstrated many ccono 


3. proved that television can be nies in traimimg aid require 
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ments when teaching by 
ion 
lemonstrat 
PPective 
achieving reductions in train 


ny time requirements 


STALLATIONS 
PMPLOYING TI 


Signal Sc/ ) 
Vonn 
In 1950 


1951, televi 


tramime 


and 
purposes 
these schools I 


rollow 


classroom 


2 adyjunet. training 


utihzing both television and 


conventional teaching — tech 
niques in the 

period 
helping tos 
traming such as 
mall tea 
field ck 


CISES, CLE 


juipmient, 


eliminating ex 
of small part 


clos up techniqu 


Thi Trans} 


leustis, 


| 
The ot | VISION fo. 11 


at the ‘Transportation 


The 


Mayor use 


and demon 


| Orps <ul 


automotive and 


he licopte ] 


| 
| 


hamtenance, 
maimtenance, and similar subjects 


| 


plans call thre lise ot 


vehicle for 
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television and microwave 


equip 
docks 


( lass 


ment to transmit) ship and 


loading demonstrations to 
rooms. The facility is also used as 
a basis for television recording of 
training and informational films 


U. S. Army Air Defense Sel 


Bliss, Texas 


Hlere, television has found an 
role in training electroni 
and guided missile personnel. Since 
this traming often involves complex 
equipment, small, often maccessibl 
te., the television camera in 

ne audience and 


enlarges minute parts, making 
\nother 
Fort Bliss 


ele ( tronic and 


tramimg more meaninetul. 


use of television at has 


been its adaption 
guide d-missile trouble-shooting 


traming, 


\rmy wi 


evaluate the potential ot color le Ie 


l-uture studies by the 


vision for other than medieal train 


ing, the use of television 


more extensive segments of 
struction, the use of television 
special high-speed courses for hi 
aptitude 


trainees, special 


courses for low aptitude 
ginal personnel, and the 


tensive ot television 


INL motor skills 


Pelevision is not concei 


a re placen ent for other 


itary Rather, 
additional 


real flexibility lo 


training 
ents an new 

assist 
ver-all 


tramimneg program 
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Teaching Tool 


56. A Survey of Educational Television 


By Maurice U. «1lmes, 


eIssistant: Superintendent of 


Schools, Board of Education, the City of New York, 


wite 2, (Mimeographed) 


The 


tional television projects currently 


author observed educa 
operating in many cities throughout 
the country to find out if 
were possible impleations for an 
extension of television education by 
the New York City Board of edu 
cation. With the cooperation of the 
\dvancement of led 


visited the 


lund tor the 


ucation, he following 


Hagerstown, Maryland 
Nortolk, Virginia 
\tlanta, Greorgia 
Ilorida 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Detroit, Michigan 
Mittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

( hicavo, 

I-vanston, Hlinois 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


there 


this 
specific deseriptions of the educa 


Included in report are 


tional programs in each of these 


cities. The author also gives the 


following list of 1) positive features 
teaching by 


television, and 2) some 


and advantages of 
means of 


difficulties encountered in teachine 


by television These provide some 


interesting, if not particularly 


unique, observations made by one 


mdividual on the LTV programs in 


the schools visited 


Idvantages 
Teli 


and 
VWeans of 


Positive Ieatures 
Tea hing hy 


1. Lessons are more carefully 
planned and prepared, and are 
more imterestingly presented 
than are usual classroom les 
sons 


2. Television can provide to all 


1E 


4 ij 

t 

& 

‘on 

S 

eries 

4 
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1 
1 } 


be vond 


€TTecti 
rece] 
classroot 
] ] 


of films, pro 


ana special 


tudents s to assume more 


respons learning 
than UU classroon 


/ Because th television teacher 


Sp ( ial pre 


~ 


usually has 


1 


rough reading 
are not 


ne through 


Lif ficultr 
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10. Courses of study ean be de 


veloped and implemented with 


greater uniformity and com- 
prehensiveness because of the 
COMMON CXPEricnce of a tele 
vision series of lessons. 

lt is verv helptul as a 


training device 


television re 
ceiving group of pupils needs 
supervision by only one or two 
teachers 
Mnadequaci 


untered ami Teaching | 


l Phere seems to be less 
on imdividualization of 
struction and a diminution 
mndividual guidances 
2 There seems to be less sire 
on socialization of imstruction 
Rather than the “we and 
cooperative approach, the les 
sons and activities are 
tered around — the 
teacher. Group discussi 
lessened 
Phere is obviously reduced 
communication between 
teacher and his) pupils 
teacher does not Vel the 
mediate reactions of 
pupils and pupils cannot 
questions or make con 
vhile the television lesson 
In progress. 
Preparatory or follo 


by cla 


{ 


caching 
lie rs ith Lroups oft 
300 pupils appears to be 
fectual. 

Jeannte 


| 
rich ATICLYV OF visual ards ana 
other resources and. resources 
4 cople that arc th 1] 
| | 
] ‘ 1 ee 
film clips can ot en iZ ( can be saved be 
pre ented 4 
CICVI 
cause manv 1 
can be served 
roo! 
vere 
ot ne Camera to 
focus attention, the impact of K| 
Close Ups, and a certain dra 
matic effectiveness often help 
the presentation ot 
1\ 
pes ALCTIal 
helps to stimulate and moti 
4 Vale Mstruction 
Slow learnes Mav acquire 
through le VISTO some of the 
] ] 
and skills which the 
and 
ested in acu 
other 
" Test result Coq} Indicate 
lla uden taugeh by tel 
: vision can achieve as well in 
he factual information and 
skills usually tested as do stu 
dent tat clas Cs 
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11. Hope and Fulfillment in ETV Research 


Ly Charles Hoban, Audio-Visual Communication 
Review, Sumner, 1958, Vol. 6, No. 3, pp. 165-171 


(Jirect quotations are used liberally in the review of 


this article since Mr. Hoban’s 


\lthough the facts uncovered 
by research are to be respected, re 
search is not a “sacred cow.” It ts 
a costly, time-consuming and high 
risk enterprise. Nevertheless, it 1s 
necessary, and should not be threat 
ened for not doing what it can 


not and should not do “even though 


itis less than perfect in its own 


legitimate bailwick.” 
Tie “WVore Jor Less’ Confusion 


\pparently confusion has been 
introduced into ITV. research by 
considering together two problems 
that, at this time, Mr. Hoban feels 
should be investigated separately. 
Thev are as follows: 

1. There is the expectation that 


evocative words, 
hemselves, convey the connotations better than any 
fparap! possibly uld.) 


research will) deliver “sure 
fire’ demonstration that the 
quality. Of instruction is in 
increased by the imterposition 
of a TV communication sys 
tem. This) expectation 1s 
quite unreasonable. TLlowever, 
if we permit ourselves to be 
hypnotized by the assertion 
that TV is the most powerful 
means of Communication man 
has vet de vised, Wwe Can easily 
get into the position of ex 
pecting the otherwise unrea 
sonable... The quality of in 
instruction over TV is not so 
much a funetion of TV as of 
the teaching performance 
transmitted by the TV com 


munication system and what 


iF 


— 
— 
= 
| 
| 
ai 
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students wit 


is done by h this 
teaching.” 

There is the expectation that 
research will also de 
liver a demonstration of sav 
Ings in unit-cost of produc 
tion, (dine source 
teacher) can talk over 
number of reeeivers 


students). Tf the 


a large 
num 
bet Ot 


1S reduced and 


the number of receivers in 


creased, then a reduction in 


unit-cost Of imstruction may 
be expected, “But there is a 


joker in the deck of ETN 


accounting, Unit 


Cost of 
bya TV 


communication system pro 


struction is reducible 


bined 


and operating costs of the dis 


vided the CON capital 


tribution system do not in 


Crease as to wash out the 


source-receiver savings.” 


The abo 


but not 


ve factors are important 
related. “It is 
that 
simultaneous 
likely 
When 
muddled, the 
research 


results ce 


necessaril\ 


unreasonable to expect both 
obtained 
Neither 

sunple functions of a 
of communication.” 

“Cc problems are 
expected results of 
exceed 


stands 


are likely to 
“Then 
than ET \ 


hvered research 


rathet 

The 

Diff 
lirst, 


ditference” has a 


SUS] Cl 


Significance of “No Signifi 


the “no significant 


term 
statistical mean 
Ing and 4 


established 


related to an arbitrarily 


eriterion Secondly, 


Ser. VII, No. 


experimental research generally 
volves comparison, either of one 
sult 
with 


with another or of a= result 


some set of criteria or pre 


dictions, lurthermore, we always 
seem to be faced with a demand to 
“new? 


compare a methodology 


with an “old.” “Dy application ot 
Inertia to educational 
the ‘old’ 
justification, the ‘new’ 


Thus, 


indicate no significant 


the law ot 
methodology, necds no 
does.” 
when research results 
difference 
between results of the new and the 


old, \ctually, 


the “bast whether 


frustration sets in 
question Is not 
x is equal to, less, or greater than 
vy. Kather, the question is for what 
are x and y best suited respectively, 
and how can they be combined t 
produce optimum results.” 


Research and the Reduction of Un 
certainty 


Research does not establish the 
value of a result; decision-makers 
are properly occupied with values 
Yet frequently, they expect that re 
search will establish values as well 
as magnitudes and probabilities of 
results. When research fails to do 


this, it is eriticized for what. in 


realitv, it cannot and should) not 


do 


lurther, TV is new: therefore, 
better. Yet 
support this prema 
“ETYV is 


pected to break records in the sprint 


it ought to be research 
failed to 


turely Optimistic view 


Has 


before it has learned to walk.” 


|| 
r¢- 
| 
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In conelusion, the author points 
out that underlying this discussion 
is his concern lest the following 
events may occur, should the above 
behets continue to be held: 

1. ITV may be “sold down the 
river by overselling a_tech- 
nology.” 

2. research may go the 

same way for its contradiction 
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of over optimistic expecta- 
tations. 

Imperative educational 
changes and development may 
be obscured or diverted by 
the enticing hope of a single 
technological solution to com- 
plex educational problems. 
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13. Educational Television Program Survey 


No. 581 


and Radio Center, elrhor, Alichigan, July 37. 
1958, 13 pages 


\nnually since 1954 the TAK air (27 as compared with 21 a vear 
has surveved the programming of ago) and the majority of stations 
fered by its affihated educational being on the air tor longer periods 
television stations. The purpose of — of time than a vear ago. The aver 
this survey has been to measure the age of weekly program hours pet 
erowth and identify changes in thi station in 1958 was 38 as compared 

programming to 31 weekly program hours per 
tation a vear ago 

Phis vea cntv-seven statto1 
counting the three-station networl The increased use of kinescope 
Alabama as one station, were recordings, causing a deerease in 
broadeasting during the test weel hve and film programming, may 
of April 13-19, and) supphed an have been due to many of the sta 

notated program logs from which presenting kinescoped ver 
the raw data for this report were sions of past series or of the special 
extracted series produced by the Center and 

NB In addition everal station 

4 Review of Result vere using kinescopes for extensive 

Phere a5 2 larve m n-school offering 
the number of programming hours Phe number of hours of Center 
due to more stations being on the programs used rose 


é 
i 
% 
: 
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nearly 39 per cent as compared to 
last year. However, the proportion 
ent programs to the total 
used by stations was 28 per cent 
ht ear as compared to about 32 
per cent a year ago. This incon 
ruity seems to be due largely to 
cat increase in in-school pro 
almost all of which 1s 
locally produced 


Phe most outstanding change 
in programming this vear was 
the large increase in in-school pro 
eramming, with the Yreatest mM 
crease in the programs designed to 


{ 


each course material to classroom 


tudents. The number of programs 
designed to enrich 
declined hehtly, 
programs at the 


hool 


course content 
while 


elementary 


levels 


teaching 
and 
econdar\ Increased 


greatly. 


hours of ET\ 


The number of 


2G 
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programs devoted to credit courses 
nearly doubled last year because of 
the growth in the number of. sta 
tions offerime such courses, and the 
introduction of an extensive 
WTVS 

with the 
WTVS is 


freshman 


pro 


by Detroit. In co 


operation University of 


Detroit. pre senting a 


complete program, m 


which students earn credit by fol 
lowing the programs at home, and 
appear on campus for consultations 
and examinations, 


Other program categories mak 
this 


Ing major gains year 


science, Industry, mathematics, na 


tional and world affairs, foreign 


languages, and psychology. ‘Two 


categories making vains 


smaller 
without the benefit of a Center pro 
were homemaking 


Offerme 


and news ana Current events. 
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Series IV: Audience Studies 
24. Program Statistical Analysis Report 
By the eludience Research Division of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, Ottawa, Canada, July, 1958 
[> pages including tables of results 
Based upon the 30° pages of (on all three networks (‘Vrans 
charts, graphs and tables, using Canada, French, and Do 
lebruary 16-22 as a sample week, munion), “general” entertainment 
the results of this report are as fol was the largest “area of interest” 
lows: category; it was also the largest 
1. Radio Inehlights. category every day of the week, 
There was further over-all ce with Sunday providing less than 
cline in sponsored network radio weekdays or Saturday. Sunday 
programming from the winter of was devoted to about twice as 
1956-57, although the proportions much “creative arts” program 
of CBC radio network broad ming as the other davs of the 
casting hours carried by the week, and also twice as much im 
three major networks were the the evening (atter 6:00 p.m.) as 
same as in the previous summit during the day. The Irenech net 
Phere was more live progran vork provided the largest pro 
ming on all three networks than portion of “ereative arts” pro 
in the previous summet ith thi and showed an in 
most pronounced increase in the crease over the previous winter 
Ierench network. There were more hours of 
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Droadcastingy lo sports 


on Saturday than on other days 
of the week, while informational 
broadcasting and “school and 
other youth education program 
ming’ remained about the same 
percentage-wise as compared to 
the previous winter. 


and music program 


remained unehanged 


amount, as did quizzes, games, 
and contests 
Phere was a higher proportion 
of programming for “anybody 
who will listen” than in the pre 
winter, 


VIous 


rather pro 


for adult audiences, 


Prammimneg 


and a normal seasonal imerecase 
In programming for children 
Television Highlights. 

\Ithough the 


television 


rench-connected 


provided more hours 

of broadcasting than the 

network, the proportion of spon 

sored programming on the eng 

continued — to 
| 


sponsored pro 


lish network 
rise, While 
gramming on the I*rench net- 
work fell slightly. The 
network continued to 


l-rench 
ide 


proportionately more live pro 
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gramming than the English net 
work. There was about half as 
much film programming as in 


previous seasons on CBT, and 


use of kinerecordings was_ re 
duced. 
Comparing the winters. ot 


1956-57 and 1957-58. there was 


more predominantly “entertain 


ment” programming the 
Ierench network and less on the 
english network. There was a 
decrease in “creative arts” pro 
eramming on the two connect 
combined, while 


ting networks 


sports programming remained 


The 


showed a 


Ienelish-lanyg 
rather 


unchanged. 
uage stations 


higher proportion of informa 
tional programming than in the 
previous winter. There was pro 


portionately more “drama” on 
the 


than on the networks, with the 


Ieneglish-language stations 
majority of programs aimed at 


“anybody who would listen,” 
although this category showed a 
slight decrease as compared lo 


the previous winter. 
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to about the right degree of 
difficulty for pupils ; 
most thought that a series of 


most 


36 programs was not too long. 
Both pupils and teachers were 
very appreciative of the guest 
authorities, who had lived in 
the Orient and their 
subject. This 
peatedly as an 


knew 
was cited re 


outstanding 
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feature of the series. 

Perhaps one of the most out- 
standing contributions of this 
was the effect it 
teachers. Several 


telecourse 
had on 

teachers are now planning to 
revise their social studies pro- 
gram to include work on Asia. 


JEANNIE DIETEMANN 
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10. Evaluating Instructional Films by Television 


By Mendel Sherman, from the Audio-Visual Com 
munication Review, Spring, 1958, Vol. 6, No. 2 


This is a report of a study mad 145 intermediate grade teachers im 
to determine the feasibility of using = the Los Angeles County and. the 


television transmission as a means Cincinnati public school systems 


of evaluating instructional motion Audio-visual) committees both 

pictures. In order to accomplish school systems evaluated the films 

this purpose, evaluations made by after viewing them by direet motion 

teachers who viewed the films via pireture projection 

television were compared with 

evaluations made by regularly con The conelusions reached im this 

stituted committees which pres study are: 

ently evaluate films 1. Teachers will give much the 

same evaluation to some tele 

live televised films were vised black-and-white mnstrue 

evaluated individually via TV) by tional films that will be given 
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audio-visual committees 
1 

ho meet as a group to evalu- 
il¢ 

here vill be differences at 
Imes in the rating given on 


everal of the criteria used 

to judge the films, but these 
iH] not necessarily affect the 

ting of the film nor 

the final recommendation for 

distribution 

There is little likelihood that 


teachet who view by. tele 


vision will recommend a film 
for distribution that would 


have 


audio-visual committee. 


been rejected by the 
The number of differences in 
rating the color films leads to 
the conclusion that it 1s ques 
whether these films 


Lie mabe 


Ser. VIl, No. 10 


should be 


vision unless they can be re 


evaluated by tele 


Ct ived in color. 
It cannot be concluded from 
thi, study that audio-visual 
committees are unnecessary 
and that their complete tune 
tions should be transferred to 
The ex 
facilities 
film 
evaluation for small or spe 


L¢ 


evision. teachers. 


pense of television 


prohibits its use in 


cialized groups. 


6. There are many teachers who 


would be available, on a vol 
untary basis, to participate in 
the evaluation of instructional 
motion pictures by television 


JEANNIE DIETEMANN 
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editorial 


TV Provides Two Complementary Services 


I-ducational Television, as 1958 
came to a close, had a total of 32 
stations, with 10 more expected to 
be activated before spring, 1959, 
The location of these stations pro- 
vides an important educational 
service to a substantial portion of 
the United States. This 
remarkable when one considers the 


record 1s 


problems E-TV has faced, especially 
the financial ones, 

lar more important than the 
number of stations, however, is the 
quality of the programs being pre 
sented, and the growing audience, 
small though it may seem by com 
mercial standards, the programs are 
drawing from discriminating listen 
ers. \ recent interview survey made 
in| Madison, Wisconsin, for ex- 
ample, revealed that 16.6 per cent of 
those interviewed had viewed KETV 
Station WHA-TV in the last 
weeks, 29.4 per 


month, and 22.6 per cent longer ago 


two 
cent in the last 


than three months. Only one-third 
of those interviewed never 
viewed WHA-TV’s programs. 
lortunately, the one thing miss 
ing in the television picture is the 
cleavage which for so many years 
divided 


mercial 


broadcasters 
Instead, 
has developed, for the most 


radio 


and educational. 
there 
part, the highest tvpe of coopera- 
educational tel 
their 


commercial net 


tion between the 


ana commercial 
Why 
contributed 


Castcrs 

brethren 
excellent 
NBC, 


have 


WOT ks 


programs to stations. 


for example, cooperated to make 
possible the presentation of the first 
national live programming on the 
Individual 


mercial 


network. com 


stations, numerous. in- 


stances, have contributed —equip- 


and 
educational 


ment, made cash contributions, 
shared facilities with 
stations. 
educational television, its 
turn, serves as a training ground 
for the skilled personnel television 
requires, develops new and expert 
mental program types which com 
mercial stations seldom find it pos 
sible to explore, constitutes a yard 
stick and thus inspires commercial 
television to improve its program 
ming in the public service field, and 
assumes an educational task which 
finds itself 
financially unable or unwilling to 


commercial television 
undertake. 

The American public benefits 
substantially from the existence of 
these two distinetly different types 
The benefit should in 
are established and more and more 
of the 
educational, 


of stations. 


crease as additional stations 


viewers have available the 


cultural, and public 
that 
they are umiquely capable of sup 


service programming which 


stations have demonstrated 


plying. May the time never come 


when the American public is denied 


the choice of programs trom both 


educational and commercial sta 


lions 


Tracy F. Tyner, Editor 


Ric 
Ne 
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Oldest Station 


sition went on. 


broadcasts from OXNM at the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin, and 1919 is 
acknowledged as the vear when a 
as most responsible for oats 
regular schedule ot 
and growth 


one individual 


broadeasting 


was first adhered t 
would 


[tarle M. 


Among Professor Terry's stu- 


dents working with was 
M. Janskyv, Jr. He is now a nation 
ally recognized radio electromies en 


ot 


Jansky and Bailey, 
rWi t was) in Washington, 1.C. As the prin 
f ww, tl ntist, Vv cipal speaker at the annual WHELA 
amily Dinner la November, 
educational tool, 1958, he lauded Professor Terry's 
accomplishments 

quent 


and the subse 
sted in cle 


deve nt of educational 
telephone 


broadcasting Wisconsin. 

SOT col 
vould never Mr. Jansky reviewed the growth 
than ~ \\ A and 
When faced 


declared in 


recalled how it: led 
an extension of the 
a stat vide 


service 
basis. He said, 


(gentlemen. establishment of this 


( 
PAT network tool 
COUTAL \s time 


diene 


pioneering 
{ Voes On, the au 
to Wiseonsin’s state-owned 
stations 


av! and their service wall becor 
to determine and 


nore 


will imereas 


provements 


Phen, reflecting the imtluenes 
expermecntation 


added, “Wis 
to be proud 
in all phases 
including its pio 
in program building as 
well as the scientific development 
of the-art,” 


date for the his he 

i ul  broadeast prob has a right 
| known for that eer work 
is thee broadcasting, 

with standards be raised as per eC TING 
fection is approached. 


Hlowever, 
the Veal 1917 


is. recognized as 
having produced wireless telephone In dedicating the historical mark 
18 
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C onfinited row / oo 
ored 
1) le ou 
thi tabli 
IN MEW ELA 
of the hysics department 
It was he who provided the inspira 
tion for the work and attracted 
“4 
1 
despite the apatl 
league vho felt 
amount to 
playvthin kid : 
with opposition, h 
facut meeting,“ 
4 7 1 
\ come when wireless re 
1 
Vili De a COMMON as bath 
dat more af 
; In tl laboratory, 
| 
x 


er, President Conrad A, eIvehjem, 


of the University of Wisconsin, at 
tributed the success of the station 
to the fact that “the basic philoso- 
phy undergirding its development 
has been sound and will provide the 
right direction for future utiliza- 
tion of radio and television in ed- 


ucation generally.” 


Ile continued, “WHLA has held 
firm to its basic purpose: educa- 
tion. It has not gilded the lily. It 
has sought to present education in 
attractive form, and has succeeded. 
Ikducation can be entertaining, but 
entertamment is seldom education 


al. WHA 


the fine 


locate 
this 
respect and has operated well with 


has managed to 


line of distinetion in 


Public Relations 


to California in connection with 

planning of our new broadcast 
building, Primarily we 


N Bt 


Holly wood, lo 


Operations ot 


and CBS. 


the 
banl 


Hirst technical details 
overlooked 11) 


hand 


ascertlaln 


erect 


bsecquently, 


all contamineg 


pich 


in the educational side of this line. 
There is a real temptation, | know, 
in this age of mass communication, 
and hidden per 
the broadest 


listener counts, 


suaders, to seek 


sible 


pos 
audience with sugar-coated 
held aloof 
temptations, insisting 
always on quality offerings, know 


has 


messages. 


from. these 
ing that while there is sugar enough 
on the airwaves to satisfy anyone's 
sweet-tooth, the meat of education 
is hard to come by on most chan 
nels, 


‘I think we can take from 
\\ HA’s long experienc basic 
principles to guide us in the future 
use of radio and television in edu- 


cation,” 


WEBAM-TYV, 


cordial, and 


Instructions 


as 10 whom 1a) Se 


vith hin 
alitornia 


the 


n touch 


1] 
reservation 


u up 1] 


()1 ) 4°17 


Continued from page 7 
in and how to vet 
mig oul iced their desire 
plans and to what crrors pp their automobiles 
had been committed in the Operations, and 
of these buildings nvited us to luncheon dat 
« decided also to visit iii tho suggested other (non NBC o1 
Chicago, and three educational thi dn 
el ion stations. Virtually iden Hlollvwood and offered to secure 
tical letters announcing our inten clearances Later, the CBS repre 
trons ere sent to the three com entative called us trom California 
and the three educational prepaid) to add extra cordiality 
| 
operation Very promptly came and to offer any other service ( 
the replies from NBC, CBS, and might need 


afternoon! But 
kno ked 


vhat we 


on duty 


how u 


slave past 


vo hours 


lo us. 


TV's. We 


our 


avain to the 


1 


them because 


skipped one of 


schedules and commitments made 


it necessary, unfortunately. But 


our experiences in the other two 


be characterized by one 


ordid 


Our appearances at 


these operations exactly as indi 


cated in our letters, but the re 
to whom we had 
That in it- 
self could be condemned, because 


spective Managers 


written were not in. 


other things of more importance 


could have come up. But (a) the 
secretaries had not been alerted as 
to our coming and our names meant 
they could 


nothing to them, (b) 


volunteer no information to 


when their respective managers 


20 


‘not asked 
after about 


indecision at both 
ur suggestion, 


statt 


showed 


uninformed 


who 


found 


- 
SOF these 


stallions 


had 
indoctrination 

aning of public relations. Come 

will both 


a sour impression of these 


and 


or high water, we 


stations for a long time 


probably not deservedly so 


1\ 
public 


Indeed, relations 


must 


first be a state of mind that must 


be made to permeate every. staff 


member, The mind 


will find 


prope r state ot 
fruition in the proper 
vpes of public relations methods 
and media. 

that 


It is trite but true 


living in a complex and 


W ¢ are 


highly interlocking society today, 
and no person or organization can 
be free of the implications of this 
fact. But more so than many othe1 
groups are broadcasting stations, 
and | would argue that educational 
stations will even 


require good 


more than our commercial brothers. 


So public relations for our op 
erations are more far-reaching than 
advertising programs or campaign 
ing for money. Basic support must 
come from having many, many 
friends. 

There is no substitute for good 
wll, 
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What about the three LTV’s? would be in, (c) we : 
repli to sit down, and (d 
‘ 
Loirty miimutes of 
{) arrival it the three com- points, and at a 
mercial operation ve found that table but 
our reception out-did even the ants were Ei “3 
: 
borecastl the letters. around 
Many high-salared kev 
were already buttressed by stacks | suspect that the staf 
technical materials ino which we 
: nught be interested rie 
hee 
While in California, we made 
hoon visit to a new, highy 
ommended \ station in San 
the skeleton statf 
themselves out to 
her normal leaving time : 
4 in order to be of service = : 
ig 
vor Si! 
Ven 
= 


Role of Music 


IM, which is now part of virtually 
every radio set in Germany. Users 
pay six dollars a year per set, a 
tax which finances the operation 
of the station. A particularly recent 
TV in 


ltrankfurt has been a presentation 


and successful venture on 
of five Mozart operas, expressly 
produced by Hessischer Rundfunk 
for its viewers. 

In evaluating the magnitude of 
l'rankfurt’s offerings, it should be 
kept in mind that this is only one 
West 


which operate independently from 


of several stations, 
one another, though responsible to 
the government. Their excellence of 
programming is noteworthy in each 


Case, 


In Switzerland, the Société 


Suisse de Radiodiffusion 
than $570,000.00. in 


the radio orchestras which it 


Spent 


1957 On 


main 


tains in Geneva. Zurich, luegano, 
and Lausanne, representing — the 
three linguistic components of the 
country. Among these, the Orches 


tre de la Suisse Romande under 


ernest Ansermet is world-famous 
Weekly programs of all these o1 
chestras, both public on 


radio only, are extremely popular. 
Radio (seneva itself 1s varticularly 
| 


kno Vn a preponde rance OT ser 


Continued from page 9 


added a 
new organization, entitled Groupe- 


ious music. It has now 


ment de Musique Ancienne, for the 


express purpose of issuing discs 
of ancient music. There is a great 
variety of regular chamber music 


The 


met bv 


programs on) Kadio Geneva. 
budvet of the 
its own treasury, to which listeners 


$6.50 


station 1s 


must contribute per year, 
and by the city and state of Geneva. 
(sreat efforts are now being made 
in the field of stereophonie sound. 
Switzerland also reports a steadily 
short-wave 


Increasing number of 


stations with outstanding musical 


programs. 


Swiss television is governed by 
ethical codes set forth by the led 
should like to 


quote here a brief version of these 


eral Gaovernment.. | 


codes: “Stations serve. the 


interests of the country, strengthen 


national unity and homogeneity, 


sateguard and stimulate spiritual 


and cultural values of the country, 


contribute to spiritual, artistic, mor 


al and civie education of the view 


source of mtorma 


ers, and be a 


tion and relaxation. The vogue oft 
certain programs does not suffice 
to judge their quality bove all, 


they must avoid any injurious ef 


feet upon vouth 
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on the part of the government, 34% 
of all programs on Swiss TV are 
levoted to a definite cultural level, 
1. programs of theater, opera, 
ballet, concerts, festivals, programs 
of religious character, visits to mu 
cums or exhibits. documentaries, 
etc, Pwenty-two percent are variety 
programs, but even these are most 
ly of artistic and instructive char 
acter. The remaining TV programs 
are divided among youth and chil 
dren shows, current events, and 
pol \n increasingly popular 


in which Swiss TV 


lakes a great part, is an exchange 
of prograr unong twelve 
pean countri oO date entitled 
leure on 


miricantly, the Owiss Lovern 


oted la t yvear to Tinance 1 \ 


through a government loan, rathet 


than accepting commercial aid. lor 
the me en yea we \ssociation 
Pool le deve OF 

Hora million tran 
il] ( 1 the nid t ( h 
od ¢ es continued 
( pro 1 

| ( Op cp 
trate ¢ V¢ hie onal 
( | chain Pat 
In md PM. In addition thet 
ore facultie Xadio Sot 
bonne and Club d’essa thes 
the national chain devoted al 
1) re ou ( 
Llere il clay progra 


20) phon Prelude 
OO Hour of Culture 


9:40 Vocal Art 


11:00 Youth and Music 
12:05 Spiritual Concert 
1:05 Review of the Arts 
2:00 Chamber Music 
2:30 Classics of Yesterday and 
Today 
1:40 Chamber Music 
3:15 Organ Recital 
6:00 History of Music 
8:00 Orchestra National ina 
full-length radio broadcast 
9:40 Musical News 
11:00 Bartok Cycle on records, 


programs on 
taining basis are the Hour of 
Culture, every week-day 
morning at &, in which aspects of 


} 7 


music are included; History of 
Music, cach Thursday at 6 P.M.; 
Pribune of Reeord Critics, each 
Wednesday at 11:10 A.M.; Great 
Musicians, daily at 10:20 A.M. 
These are but examples of the 
programs on all chains. | attended 
a particularly interesting broadeast, 
vhich has been heard uninterrupt 
edly every Sunday morning at 11 
since the close of the way Its title 
is “Les Plaisirs de la Musique 
Script and direetion are by Roland 
\Mlanuel, one of Trance’s outstand 
iusiclans. The program = con 
sists of an informal and delightful 
dialogue between AL. Roland-Alan 
ucl and a student of music, dis 


ussing one particular masterwork, 


with illustrations by the artist of 
the day (a different instrumental 


or vocal work and its interpreter 


are chosen each week). The pro 


eram then concludes with a_ per 
formance of the work in question in 
its entirety. This broadcast en 
jovs tremendous popularity. 


t 
al Chaln 

Q 4 
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The French National Radio em- 
plovs four permanent orchestras, 
each with different personnel: Or- 
chestre National, one of Irance’s 
Preatest: orchestre radio-symphon 
que; orchestre radio-lyrique, and 
a chamber orchestra. In addition, 
most of the radio stations of the 
Yreater cities of the provinces em 
ploy their own permanent orches 
tras, thus supporting professional 
musicians in areas of more limited 
musical life. The Ireneh National 
Radio also maintains a great choral 
organization of 120 members. An 
Important program policy is to per 
form new works of Freneh com 
posers, and to give voung talent, 
both creative and re-ereative, a 


chance to be heard 


television avails itself 
of regular weekly concerts of great 
music. As other countries of 
lkurope, has becom 
quite popular in’ France. Recent 
musical programs have included 
Italian song festivals and opera 


performances from Munich; and 


Viewers enjoved ereatlhy all the 
proceedings at the Salzburg 

tival of 1958, shown for the first 
time m member countries of 


to use either a radio or a television 
set France amounts to approxi 


mately $5.00 tor the former, $135.00 


for the latter. forming a tund o 
considerable size toward the finane 


me ot trench broadcasting. Studios 


] 1] 
mn aris are still scattered all ove 
1 1 
\ Wie 1) cn | 
plaver \ ree tal ra 


tance away from the administrative 
offices where | conducted my 
search) but an imposing new 
building which will) eventually 
house most lrench broadcasting ac 
tivities is in the process of being 


erected. 


mention Holland last because 
this was the last stop on my itiner 
ary. As far as the importance of 
its musical programs and the im 
pression they made upon me are 
concerned, this country should be 
high on the list: indeed. 


\l] of Holland's broadcasting 
activities are concentrated the 
wondrous town of Hilversum, the 
ternationally famous radio city, 
a showplace of modern arehites 
ture, and at the same time a city 
of best Dutch tradition. After I 
plaved my recital for Radio Nedet 
land, the Dutch overseas network 
which broadcasts twenty-three 
hours daily to all parts of the 
world and in all languages, | had a 
eood, long talk with members of 
the official Duteh radio family 
Thi conversation revealed soni 
amazing facts. Duteh radio main 
lain a total of seven orchestra 


(one as the Radio Philharmonie On 


chestra. a iwmator force amon? 
lkuropean orchestras today, total 
ling 100 men, and presently direet 
ed by a eifted 28-year-old 
conductor cal 


broadcast three ey 


hich brim Operatic ane 
Operetta ] ( ©) 
chestra. 1S1¢ i cp 
irate Cha ay Orely ()] 


+ 
Vision 
The taX O1 dues for the nievht 
Phen there are a Radio Or 
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members: and three dance orches 


tras. In addition, the Hilversum 


chain employs a great choir. Be- 
sides the regularly scheduled broad 
casts of all these 


exist solely for the radio, bi-weekly 


groups, which 


transmissions of concerts. by 


the famous Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra of Amsterdam are heard. 
Seventy percent of all music pre 
sented on Dutch radio is live, with 


only the 
Sixty 


used 
late 
MUSIC 


records being 


morning and evening. 


percent of all heard is ot 


serious character. 


Radio Nederland also operates 
a transcription service, putting at 
the disposal of the world various 
programs of Dutch mus- 
ic. Another Dutch 
radio is the sponsorship of an an- 


Series 


fine service of 


ual course for conductors, a pro- 


duct of which is the present di- 
rector of the Radio Philharmonie. 
When one considers that Dutch 


radio employs a total of 1200 mu- 
sicians——an unusually high ratio of 
the total population of this coun- 
trv —the 


indeed impressive. Commercial ad 


musical picture becomes 
vertising is not accepted. linancial 
support is derived solely from the 
twelve guilders ($3.00) which every 
listener must pay per set, per year. 
Music in Dutch television is at this 
point, at least, negligible. Hilver 
sum has for years meant the high 
broadcasting tor 
this 
tradition remains unbroken today. 


est standards of 


any radio connoisseur, and 


| have not included in this re- 


port the outstanding work of the 


British Droadeasting Corporation, 
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with its great heritage of music 
broadcasting. | felt that most music 
lovers here are familiar with many 
of the BBC’s offerings, though it 
still that 
the famous can 
the 


morning with a ninety-minute ver- 


incredible to me 
‘Third Program” 


come on the air at six in 
sion of Wagner's Siegfried! 


| have chosen these four cen- 
ters of [european broadcasting for 
the basis of this report, because | 
feel that despite their geographic 
and linguistic diversity, they rep- 
resent a fairly unified picture of 
music broadcasting at its finest. 
Conclusions appear to be obvious. 
except for those of us who are 
fortunate enough to live = within 
hearing distance of the outstanding 
programming offered by the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation and 
its affiliate which 
pares most favorably with that of 


stations, com- 
the countries described above, high- 
er musical needs and appetites of 
relatively un- 


Americans remain 


satisfied as far as music on the 


air is concerned. 


In our economic system of the 
proverbial free enterprise, only two 
ways of raising the over-all level 
of music broadcasting appear to 
be possible: 

1. Government or public aid might 
and 
educational 


be made available to bolster 
to build existing 
broadcasting facilities, so that local 
educational stations and = channels 
could be brought within reach of 
a much wider public without the 
preposterously high separate “fine” 
for having them. Once on a sound 
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educational 
broadcasting could then proceed to 
plan centralized and individual pro- 


financial footing, 


gramming on a long-range basis. 

2. National organizations known 
for their beneficent endeavors, 
such as large foundations, could 
buy quantities of choice time on 
radio (both network and_ local), 
in order to produce programs of 
the highest calibre. Such programs 
could be planned far ahead by 
special committees of experts. In 
this manner networks and individ- 
ual stations would be recompensed 


for the loss of “steady” clients, 
and the discerning listening public 
would at last be satisfied in its 
quest for replacement of the dis- 
mal fare available through multiple 
sponsorship of musically inferior 
programs with broadcasts worthy 
of Americans’ keen interest in abid- 
ing values. 


It seems to me that one of 
these paths, or some similar one, 
must be taken, if our music broad 
casting is to take on a complexion 
of permanent worth. 


Projects and Products 


With this arrange- 
ment the patient is able to see and 


wailing room. 


to converse with persons not or- 
dinarily permitted to visit the room. 
A television tuner-speaker pro- 
vided for the convenience of the 
patient, and is kept under the pillow 
after all adjustments relating to 
channel selection and volume con- 
trol are made. Included is a 
specially-designed telephone with a 
dial located in the base of the in- 
strument. This connects into the 
hospital communication service as 
well as to the regular telephone 
system. 


The introduction of some modi- 
fications in installation would per- 
mit the visiting teacher to conduct 
selected classes via closed circuit 


TV, and in this way offer more 
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hours of instruction per capita than 
is possible with present methods. 
The talk-back facility provides ad- 
ditional flexibility for this purpose. 
Under appropriate circumstances, 
instructional — television 
can be channeled through the sys 


broadeast 


tem to patients able to participate 


in| more formal or specialized 


courses, 


Iexperiments are being conducted 
to perfect slow-sean, low-definition 
television transmission over exist- 
ing telephone lines. Possible future 
applications of this approach, tied 
in with the facility described above, 
could supply video and audio con 
tact between the classroom and the 
homebound student at a relatively 
low cost for a substantially en- 
riched program. 


| 

2 


Director's Dilemma 


that student. 


The teacher seans the class and 


ately moves to Sali 


calls on the student over whom the 
mike is positioned 

Teacher asks question and calls 
on student. Director takes close-up 
answers. Viewer 


camera. Student 


close up student 


and per 


feet audio at the second the 


split 

tion begin 
Director cuts to another camera 

on teacher, who asks next question, 


another student, 


WIVES 


close-up) camera follows boom to 


annie tudent, te acher asks student 
lo re t director takes close up, 
and viewer gets. first syllable of 


Contmued front page Kk 


answer, 
This technique has many ad- 
There 


are some tor the teacher, too, who 


vantages for the director. 
no longer can rehearse a class for 
weeks prior to program with pat 
answers to pre-planned questions, 
Spontaneous answers are the re 
teacher does not 
The 


are not let in on the method either, 


sult because the 


decide who recites. students 


which makes for a natural situa 


tion. 
The 

operator, has the 

Hull's 


smooth, professional productions 


director, through the boom 
final word in Ron 
makes for 


system, which 


Teaching or Showmanship? 


closed ecireuit 
down the 


audi 


thre ClASSTOORIS 
hall, it will have a potential 
auditors which 1s enormous. 

The 
counts tw 


rolled 


freshman courses, 


niversitv. of  Housten 
enty auditors for cach en 
student in its. broadcast 
students 
\nd 
amone auditors. are 


sk pics of | rV, 


community 


and the 


number im the hundreds 
these 
legislators, 


ah 


needed 


leaders ot 


types whose support 1S 


This audience is far from captive 


There have been influential people 
who were all for LTV until they 


SaW 


some of its programs, or who 
even continued to support it be 
thine” but 


cause it was “a. good 


never found the programs interest 
ing enough to watch. These peopl 


must be interested must be moti 


vated to watch, and a good program 


on any level, even the pre-school 


level, if it is well presented, will 


interest any one ot anv age, al 


least for a while, whereas a 


dull program at any level will seem 
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dull to anyone. 


The only answer is good teach 


ing. There is no problem. 
ETV is only a new medium. It 
will take any teacher a consider 


able length of time to get used to 
the new medium, but when he has 
mastered it, he can only use it well 
if he teaches well 

The General Interest Prograu® 


Into this category fall all pro 


which are not formal 


eTrams 
courses: cultural presentations and 


performances, music and dance 
recitals, drama, museum programs, 


The 


watched as a 


and current events. general 


interest program IS 
show rather than as a course. Even 
in the case of a purely EXPOSILOTY 
program, it is still a program, not 
a lecture, and it is a television pro 
that 


between the 


vram, however onerous may 


sound. The difference 


telecourse and the television pro 


gram is, | beheve, the difference 


between the textbook and the may 


azine article on the same 


subject 
In the article vou have to capture 
the reader and keep him by keep 


ing his interest: in the textbook 


vou need only present your organ 


ized body of knowledge. Other 
motivations push the V ¢ ad 1 
through the pages. Of course, 


a better text if it holds the reader by 


its own good writing, 


frequent use 
of examples and ill 


ustTallons, Con 


stant reference to people, and 
ervstal-cleat progression from 
to point in the exposition. But how 
like this? 


many lectures are this’ Most 


Weary texts are How 


are not because they do not have to 


be. 
The 


has no captive audience. 


general interest) program 
Several 
other channels guaranteed to offer 
entertainment are im 
available at the first 
feeling of boredom. Thus, just like 


effortless 
mediately 


the magazine article, the program 
must be sprightly, must “hook” the 


viewer and motivate him to watch, 


and must continually satisfy him 
and reward his viewing effort. 
This is not to say that educa 


tion is to be “Sugar-coated.” A 
sugar coating Isa Veneer of some 
different from 


entirely substance 


the main content, which the con 
sumer enjoys without knowing that 
he is swallowing the pill as well. 
It is possible to use the term “pala 
table.” however, since this implies 
that 
be of ultimate value to the user. but 
should be 
consumption is a pleasure in itself, 
the 
expected to take 

The 


program must be 


the medicine Net only should 


SO) well concocted that 1s 
captive audience can be 
medicine without 
enjoying it general imterest 
enpoved or it will 
have no audience. 

Thus it is. in a wav. a show 


ltisa program. It is not “teaching” 
in the main, although it may be this 


In part othe 


make a good program of any ivpe 


principles which 


apply here as well. It must have 
good pacing. It mit have variet 

must have strong clemen ot 
human interest, it must have a cet 
tain structure, a certain build Up. a 
beginning, a middle, a high point 


and an end 


; 

Feist 
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] doesn’t make education 
entertainment; it simply makes 
nto better education. The con 
ent 1 the thing, Hlow the same 
contel presented in two lectures 
oO © articles makes the difference 


between an ordinary and a good 

professor tween professional 
vriter and an amate 

1} ill the ele nts of the pro 

mea or th ho ust be part ot 

the conten Phere no value in 

\dded gimmicks 


girls, can only distraet from rather 


than add to the programs effective 


ness, Dut intrinsic gimmicks and 
devices, situations which arise trom 
the content, dancing girls where 
modern dance can illustrate and 


symbolize and where the dancers do 
not distract from the meaning of 
the dance —this way lies great com 
munication art. 

The educational broadcaster 1s 
left far behind by the commercial 
networks in this area. Programs on 
such series as Adventure, Omnibus, 
Camera Three, and the best of the 
NBC educational series have again 
and again shown how creative im 
agination can be brought to bear 
on the educational purpose, and re- 
sult in television art which com- 
municates, which is more functional 
if you will, than almost anything 
which the educational broadcasters 


And. it 


that money makes the difference, 


have produced, it be said 
this cannot be denied. With money 
you can hire a whole line of danc- 
ing girls. But without money, much 
dancer 
time—if the 


with 
her 


can be achieved one 


who contributes 


philosophy of production will ac 


cept it and if the ETV director has 


the imagination to weave it into 


the program so that it is an in 


trinsic part of the content. 


To sum up, then, educational 
television to sueceed in its objective 
must be good education, but it must 
good television, The ETYV 
station in its programming ranges 
far afield 
into the fields of artistic produc 


also be 


from. straight teaching 


tion, musical recitals, drama, cts 


which cannot be produced nor 
judged by the same standards. It 
is a help to the thinking of educa 
tional 


planners if they realize that they 


broadcasters and program 
are doing two quite different kinds 
lectures and 
They must be aware that (1) di 
rect 


of things: programs. 


teaching on television must 


first of all be good teaching before 


it can be good educational tele- 
vision, and (2) general interest 
and cultural programs must be 


good programs in the (pardon the 
expression) entertainment sense be- 
fore they can be good educational 
either case the lec- 
ture or the program must be built 
for the medium, but also in either 
must 


television, In 


case form derive from 
tent. The educational broadcaster 
who claims he has nothing at all 


from. the 


entertainment 
producer is either intending to limit 
his efforts only to direct teaching, 


to learn 


or is closing his eyes to reality and 
refusing to master the medium with 
which he intends to communicate. 
In either will 
change his point of view as he dis- 
covers that it does not fit the ac- 
tivities in which he finds himself 


case he come to 


engaged. 
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Book Review 


support operations in these 
places irrespective of other reven 


ue sources.” 


The AM (or TV) educational 
stations which Mr. Hill imagines 
in these locations would have a 
combined potential audience of 
more than 50 million people. Yet 
their total operating support would 
be derived from the combined sub 
scriptions of about one million per- 


SONS. 


few quotations from this 
book will reveal the refreshingly 
mature, original approach behind 
“the KPIFA idea.” 
“Obviously, to earn systematic 
support from the community’s in- 
tellectual leadership, the listener- 
sponsored station must give the 
values and concerns of that leader- 


ship an accurate reflection at their 


highest level Because the re 
sulting broadcast service is public, 
the community at large—no doubt 
by slow accretion and assimilation 

is enabled to participate in the 
best aspects of its own culture as 
few communities have done before 
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...A practical instrument of adult 
education can be created wherein 
the concept of the average gives 


way to expression of the unique.” 


‘WPA does not expect any person 
to enjoy all of the programs it 
broadcasts. These programs are 
never designed for continuous lis- 
tening throughout evening.” 


“On several occasions the project 
had an opportunity to compare re- 
sults, in identical procedures, be- 
tween the use of an attractively 
printed flier and the use of a mim 
eograph sheet as expressive of 
haste as of economy. At no time 
was there found to be a discernable 
advantage in one of these types of 
material over the other, provided 
the verbal content was similar 
thoroughness and literacy were of 
far greater importance in such ma 
terials than format, layout, ete... . 
thus the project found-—perhaps 
merely by the nature of the re 
sponse it sought--an axiom of pro 
motion the reverse of that com 
monly advanced. That is, the con 
tent was everything, the ‘package’ 
secondary.” 


— 
| 
oy 


ithout arguing the merits of 


vice spread philosophy’ of 
communications (as ‘mass’ media ), 
the KRPEA 
| 


eXpr al) essentiall 


experiment set out to 
opposite 
audience was believed 
an individual, whose 
The listen 


assumed to 


intention was to listen 


ing oimdividual was 
have an alertness, an intelligence, 
an attention-span 
ith those of the 
ng and airing the 


idea of 


pers ! prepa 


progran ation 


was 


frankly agains ‘back 


ground program especially in 


music, and urged audience to 


selectivity. It 
a hopeful assumption 


radio would be turned off. 


another when 
had 
value for 


With this 


norm-seeking 


Irequency, 


particular program 


les Lal) a compelling 


the audience oft one 


freedom Prom the 


of conventional radio, the experi 


ment undertook to treat its pro 


subjects SECTIOUS 


ht 


Oran) 


much as a 


journal 


mig 


Phe informality of the “atmo 


sphere of communication” — oft 
A is outlined in an interesting 
K PFA 
eliminated the close timing of pro 


ning eliminated clos 


explaining why 


eran station from its begin 
timing of im 
dividual programs This practice 
had an entirely cconomie origin and 
meaning there appeared no 


reason whatever for its continu 


ance im edueational radio not en 


gaged in the sale of time 


ments.” A cushion, periodically, in 
the form of a “Miscellany” 


neverthless kept the schedule 


pro 
Cram 
dependable enough for its listeners 
Dead 


common, as fot 
Publi 


Ing is perhaps the best illustration 


air 1s inter 


affairs program 


of genuine free speech available 


anywhere in the U.S 
linally: A 
tive statements 
“What is the 


theatrical analogy in radio, which 


few other 
should be 
audience old 


provoca 


quoted: 


envisions the broadeast audiences 


“aS seated. sO lO sp ak. a Vast 


auditorium, of tastes and 
1S the 


this preoccupation. Thi 


COMMON 


interests, apparent source of 
broadcas 
ter forever trying Lo peek 
through the curtain to size up the 
house ... But any one of us on the 
receiving end of a communication 
of this kind, discerning this motive, 
effect of it. 


addresses us not directly out of 


knows the Lf sOmecone 
his interest or vision, but out of a 


desire (based on his estimate of 
our nature) to manipulate us into 


his meaning, we resent it.” 


In sum: One of the most. pro 
read. A limited 
number of copies are available to 
NAEB 
as mentioned the 

Newsletter. The NAEB 


to have associated 


vocative books I’ve 


members, free of charge, 


November 
is proud 
this 


been with 


stimulating experiment. 


—Harry J. SKORNIA 
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